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to the support of the House, should forthwith put
the question that the Bill might be introduced.
The numbers were 164 to 19, and Mr. Forster
brought up his Bill from the Bar.

Thus ended,, in not undignified calm, a great
episode in the history of Parliament. Although
the majority had conquered, their triumph was by
no means unimpaired. The Irishmen who shouted
" Privilege " as they left the House were wrong in
supposing that they could galvanise into life the
old quarrels of the seventeenth century between
the House of Commons and the Crown. The
Crown, that is to say, the Ministers, were on the
same side as the vast majority of the House. But
a small and resolute minority had undoubtedly
succeeded in destroying freedom of debate. In
order to cope successfully with Irish obstruction,
Englishmen had abandoned the ancient right of their
representatives, in the Legislature to prolong discus-
sion until argument was exhausted. The French
word cloture, almost as hateful to an English ear
as coup d'etat, became frequent and familiar in
the political vocabulary. An Irish Member who
addressed the Speaker as M. le President was felt
to have made a palpable hit. No Speaker was
ever by nature more constitutional or less arbitrary
than Mr. Brand. Truly did Mr. Gladstone say in
his letter to the Queen, "The Speaker's firmness
in mind, his suavity in manner, his unwearied
patience, his incomparable temper, under a thousand
provocations, have rendered possible a really im-
portant result."1 The importance of the result
was all the greater for the magnitude of the
obstacles over which it was reached. On the one
hand was a small group of Irishmen, among whom

1 Moiiey's Life of Gladstone, Hi. 5$. The Speaker's services were
recognised by the Grand Cross of the Bath^ which, in the circumstances^
he would perhaps have done better to refuse.